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College Entrance Examination Board prescribes 
these readings from the Metamorphoses of Ovid for the 


years 1927 and 1928: 


Deucalion and Pyrrha 
Phaethon 

The Golden Fleece 
Philemon and Baucis 
Atalanta’s Race 


GLEASON’S A TERM OF OVID, Revised 


supplies these required selections. This is a small book, attractively 
printed, and edited with a sympathetic appreciation of Ovid as 
an author and of his difficulties for pupils of High School years. 
The first three selections are given in prose as well as in poetry to 
help the pupil over that intermediate step between Cicero and the 


translation of Latin poetry. 
GLEASON’S A TERM OF OVID, REVISED 


(With readings for sight translation) 
List price $1.12 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Gray and Jenkins’ 
LATIN FOR TODAY 


A FIRST-YEAR COURSE 


{ with every lesson based on a passage of continuous Latin. 


{ with the continuous Latin also the medium for the development of 
Latin vocabulary, syntax, and inflections. 


{| with training in learning Latin as Latin. 
§{{ with new words first met in an enlightening context. 
{{ with limited forms and constructions, and a serviceable vocabulary. 


SKILLFULLY PRESENTED HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL LATIN HYMNS! 


Most collections of classical hymns used by orthodox 
Christians to-day include hymns of the ancient and 
medieval Church. These are among our most valued 
treasures and well merit a high place in our esteem. 
The Latin, and, frequently, the Greek, originals of 
hymns of the early and the later centuries of the Church 
have been translated into the modern tongues, carrying 
with them for our own use the undying expressions of 
an unchanging faith and hope. The modern Churches 
of Western Europe and America are daughters of the 
ancient and medieval Latin Church whose center was 
Rome; the Eastern Churches gradually drew apart 
from the Western and used the Greek language in 
their Services. Members of the Western Church, 
therefore, owe more to the writers of the Latin hymns 
than to those of the Greek. It is of the Latin hymns 
that I wish to speak briefly to you. 

Christianity, reaching Rome early in the first cen- 
tury, mainly through Asia Minor and Greece, found its 
first fertile soil in the hearts of the humble people and 
the slaves, and slowly made its way up through the 
social classes till in 312 it reached the Emperor himself. 
This increasingly universal appeal of Christianity was 
the natural effect of the simplicity of its Gospel and of 
the loftiness of its ethical system. The earliest Chris- 
tians, living in constant danger of persecutions, were 
most sincere. Their first hymns, perhaps chants based 
on the Scriptures, have not come down to us; they 
must have been the outpourings of confident souls. 
When in the fourth century we find our first significant 
remains of Christian Latin poetry, they are so highly 
developed that we must suppose that many hymns 
preceded them. As poets undoubtedly lived before 
Homer, so Christian poets must have flourished before 
Hilary, Ambrose, and Prudentius of the fourth century. 

Archbishop Trench, in the Introduction to his 
Sacred Latin Poetry (5: edition of 1886, London), 
writes thus: 

All the modern literatures and languages of Europe 
Christianity has mainly made what oe are; to it they 
owe all that characterizes them the most strongly. 

Let us therefore examine the nature and the form of 
the new Christian poetry which was supplanting to so 
considerable an extent the pagan verses of the Roman 
world. 

We observe two distinct processes in the development 
of the Latin poetry of the Christian Church. The old 
classical prosodical system of Latin verse was based not 
on accent, as in English, but on quantity of syllables. 
In Christian poetry we observe a breaking-down of this 
scheme under the gradual substitution of stress- 


1This r was read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical / ssociation of the Atlantic States, held at Swarthmore 
College, Pennsylvania, May 1~2, 1925. 


accent for quantity. The second process is the use of 
rhyme, sometimes within, usually at the end of the line, 
to mark rhythm and to produce melody. It is a happy 
coincidence that the results of these two processes, 
namely an acceritual and a rhymed poetry, came side 
by side, appearing often together, occasionally sepa- 
rately. 

The old quantitative system had been borrowed from 
the Greek and had been imposed artifically on Latin 
poetry by the highly educated. The common people 
understood little about it, since it was not the natural 
possession of their speech. The Christian hymns 
were composed for liturgic chanting by the entire con- 
gregation, and so had to be written for all to appreciate. 
The Christians, further, were loath to retain the 
atmosphere of heathen life clinging round many of the 
pagan meters. 

Of rhyme in Latin verse we find traces in early native 
poetry, as in the Andromacha of Ennius, and in a 
passage quoted by Cicero in his Tusculan Disputations 
(1.69), and in more abundance throughout golden and 
silver classical Latin. The Romans did not borrow 
rhyme from any other language or literature, but 
developed it themselves as their own achievement and 
possession. The first Christian hymnologist in whose 
writings we find distinct evidence of rhyme is Pope 
Damasus, who died in 384, or at least a nearly con- 
temporary writer, an imitator of Damasus. Traces 
of rhyme are found in the hymn on St. Agatha. 

I quote Archbishop Trench again (Sacred Latin 

Poetry, 31-32): 
Rhyme displayed itself first in lines which, having a 
little relaxed the strictness of metrical observance, 
sought to find a compensation for this in similar closes 
to the verse—being at this time very far from that 
elaborate and perfect instrument which it afterwards 
became. We may trace it step by step from its rude, 
timid and uncertain beginnings, till in the later hym- 
nologists of the twelfth and thirteenth century, an 
Aquinas or an Adam of St. Victor, it displayed all its 
latent capabilities and attained its final glory and 
perfection, satisfying the ear with a richness of melody 
scarcely anywhere to be surpassed. 

The history of Latin hymnwriting may be divided 
into three periods: (1) the ancient, to the death of 
Charlemagne, in 814, (2) the medieval, between the 
ninth and the sixteenth centuries, and (3) the modern 
period, since the Renaissance. 

The most ancient hymns of the Church were beyond 
doubt the following: 

(1) The Gloria, ‘‘Glory be to the Father’, etc., to 
which was added later ‘‘As it was in the beginning”, 
etc. 

(2) The Seraphic Hymn, or Ter Sanctus, which 
consisted of the thrice repeated ascription of holiness to 
Jehovah, derived from Isaiah, Chapter 6. 
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(3) The Halleluiah, which means ‘‘Praise ye the 
Lord”. This became an invitation to responsive sing- 


ing. 


(4) Gloria in Excelsis Deo, ‘‘Glory be to God on 


high”. 


All these are anonymous, in simple prose set to 


music. 


We shall now consider the Latin authors whose 
hymns form a worthy part of Christian song. The first 


The Arians charged Ambrose with using the hymns as 
magic spells. He, not denying the charge, asked, 
‘‘What can be more powerful than a confession of the 
Trinity daily sung by the mouth of the whole people?” 
So great was the excellency of his hymns that many 
others composed hymns in his style and called them 
Ambrosian. After careful examination and study, Dr. 
Luigi Biraghi, of the Ambrosian Library, Milan, 
believes that at least eighteen hymns were written by 
Ambrose himself‘. 


was St. Hilary, born about 315, at Poitiers, in France, 
of heathen parents. Converted young, he was conse- 
crated, in 353, Bishop of his native city, where he rose 
to preeminence. In 356 he was banished by the Em- 
peror Constantius to Phrygia for his zealous cham- 
pionship of the Athanasian view of the Trinity against 
the Arians. Exiled for four years, he observed the use 
of hymns among his opponents, and returning to his 
see he earned the title of Father of Western Hymnology. 
He died about 367. He wrote or compiled a- collection 
of spiritual songs called the Liber Hymnorum, of 
which three fragments were discovered in 1886. Be- 
sides these, nine complete hymns are wrongly or doubt- 
fully ascribed to Hilary, of which perhaps the most 


An example of these hymns is the following: 


Splendor paternae gloriae, 
de luce lucem proferens, 
lux lucis et fons luminis, 
dies dierum inluminans, 


verusque sol inlabere, 
micans nitore perpeti, 
iubarque Sancti Spiritus 
infunde nostris sensibus. 


Votis vocemus et Patrem— 


Patrem perennis gloriae, 
Patrem potentis gratiae— 
culpam releget lubricam, 


informet actus strenuos, 
dentes retundat invidi, 


casto fideli corpore; 
fides calore ferveat, 
fraudis venena nesciat, 


Christusque nobis sit ci- 
bus, 

potusque noster sit fides; 

laeti bibamus sobriam 

ebrietatem Spiritus. 

Laetus dies hic transeat, 

pudor sit ut diluculum, 

fides velut meridies, 

crepusculum mens nes- 
ciat. 

Aurora cursus provehat, 


beautiful is the following morning hymn: 


Lucis largitor splendide, 
cuius sereno lumine 

post lapsa noctis tempora 
dies refusus panditur, 

tu verus mundi Lucifer, 
non is, qui parvi sideris 
venturae lucis nuntius 
angusto fulget lumine, 
sed toto sole clarior, 

lux ipse totus et dies, 
interna nostri pectoris 
illuminans praecordia, 
adesto, rerum conditor, 
paternae lucis gloria, 
cuius admota gratia 
nostra patescunt corpora, 


ne rapientis perfidi 

diris patescant fraudibus, 

ut inter actus saeculi 

vitae quos usus exigit, 

omni carentes crimine 

tuis vivamus legibus. 

Probrosas mentis casti- 
tas 

carnis vincat libidines, 

sanctumque puri corpo- 
ris 

delubrum servet Spiritus. 

Haec spes precantis ani- 
mae, 

haec sunt votiva mu- 
nera, 


ut matutina nobis sit 


tuoque plena spiritu, 
cage P lux in noctis custodiam. 


secum Deum gestantia, 
The second was St. Ambrose, born in 340, probably at 
Treves in Gaul. He was the son of the Prefect of Gaul. 
Practising as a lawyer at Milan, he became Consular 
Prefect of Liguria, about 370. Soon after, a fierce 
contest began between the’ Catholics, or orthodox 
Christians, and the Arians. While Ambrose was 
trying to suppress the revolt, a child cried out in the 
assembly, ‘Let Ambrose be Bishop’. As yet but a 
catechumen, he was immediately baptized, and a week 
later consecrated Bishop, on December 7, 374. He 
vigorously opposed the Arians, and refused to give up 
Churches for their use. The imperial troops besieged 
the people in the Church at Milan. As St. Augustine 
tells? us 
Then first was it instituted that hymns and psalms 
should be sung after the manner of the Eastern 
Churches, that is, in responsive chanting, lest the people 
should wax faint through the tediousness of sorrow, 
and from that day to this it is still imitated, yea, almost 
by | thy congregations throughout other parts of the 
world. 


*Confessions 9.7, as translated by Isaac Watt (1631). 


casus secundet asperos, Aurora totus ’prodeat, 
donet gerendi gratiam, in Patre totus Filius, 
mentem gubernet et regat et totus in Verbo Pater. 


As translated by John Chandler (about 1837) this 
hymn begins thus: 
O Jesus, Lord of heavenly grace, 
Thou Brightness of Thy Father’s face, 
Thou Fountain of eternal light, 
Whose beams disperse the shades of night! 

It is written in the quantitative scheme. There are 
about thirty translations of this hymn. The Splendor 
Paternae Gloriae has been worthily called, in Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology (London, 1892), ‘‘a beauti- 
ful morning hymn to the Holy Trinity, but especially 
to Christ as the Light of the World, and a prayer for 
help and guidance throughout the day’’. It is a com- 
panion and sequel to the Aeterne Rerum Conditor, 
‘‘Maker of all, Eternal King’. 


Aeterne rerum conditor, mentisque somnum dis- 


noctem diemque qui regis, cute, 
et temporum das tempora te nostra vox primum 
ut alleves fastidium, sonet, 


et ore psallamus tibi. 
Deo Patri sit gloria, 
eiusque soli Filio, 

cum Spiritu Paraclito, 
nunc et per omne saecu- 
lum. 


praeco diei iam sonat 
noctis profundae pervigil, 
nocturna lux viantibus, 

ac nocte noctem segregans. 


Tu lux refulge sensibus, 


There are in common use three more hymns that are, 
perhaps, from the pen of Ambrose. The first, Rerum 
Deus Tenax Vigor, has been beautifully translated by 
Ellerton and Hort into iambic pentameter, beginning: 

O Strength and Stay upholding all creation, 
Who ever dost Thyself unmoved abide, 


Yet day by day the light in due gradation 
From hour to hour through all its changes guide. 


Here the writer acknowledges God’s omnipotence 


%Sermo Contra Auxentium 34. Compare St. Augustine, Con- 
fessions 


6. 
‘Inni ginceri e Carmi di Sant’ Ambrogio (Milan, 1862). 
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_ and asks that eternal glory be the reward of a holy 


death. The second is O Lux Beata Trinitas, ‘‘O 
Light, O Trinity most blest!’’, in accentual rhythm. 
The last is Nunc Sancte Nobis Spiritus, ‘‘Blest Trinity, 
one with God above’. The Te Deum Laudamus, 
“We praise Thee, O God”’, the great hymn used in the 
liturgy and sung on many festival and solemn occasions, 
is also attributed to Ambrose, though doubtfully. 
It was probably written by one of his imitators in the 
fourth or the fifth century. 
+ The greatest of the early Christian poets was Aure- 
lius Prudentius Clemens, of whose life little is known, 
and that mostly from the forty-five lines about himself 
which he prefixed to his collected works. Born in 
Spain, perhaps at Saragossa, in 348, he received a 
liberal education, practised as a lawyer, and obtained a 
high military appointment from an Emperor, probably 
Theodosius. In his fifty-seventh year he retired, and 
decided to give himself up to the service of God. He 
published an edition of his poems in 404 or 405. His 
death occurred in 413. His lyric poems made a kind of 
daily hymn book called Cathemerinon (Ka@nuepvdrv), 
of twelve sacred poems for private use, and one On 
Crowns (Ilept Zrepdvwv), on the death of certain 
martyrs. There were also some didactic hexameter 
poems aimed at the absurdities of heathen thought and 
worship, and at heretical doctrines. During the Middle 
Ages his works were a favorite reading book in the 
Schools. An excerpt taken from a longer poem (Da, 
puer, plectrum choreis ut canam fidelibus) reads: 
Corde natus ex parentis ante mundi exordium, 
alpha et » cognominatus, ipse fons et clausula 
omnium,quae sunt, fuerunt, quaeque post futura sunt, 
saeculorum saeculis, 
ipse iussit et creata, dixit ipse, et facta sunt 
terra, caelum, fossa ponti, trina rerum machina, 
quaeque in his vigent sub alto solis et lunae globo, 
saeculorum saeculis. 
Corporis formam caduci, membra morti obnoxia 
induit, ne gens periret primoplasti ex germine, 
merserat quem lex profundo noxialis tartaro, 
saeculorum saeculis. 
O beatus ortus ille, virgo cum puerpera 
edidit nostram salutem, feta Sancto Spiritu, 
et puer, redemptor orbis, os sacratum protulit, 
saeculorum saeculis. 


Psallat altitudo caeli, psallant omnes angeli, 


quidquid est virtutis usquam psallat in laudem Dei: 


nulla linguarum silescat, vox et omnis consonet, 
saeculorum saeculis. 

Ecce quem vates vetustis concinebant saeculis, 

quem prophetarum fideles paginae spoponderant, 

emicat promissus olim: cuncta conlaudent eum 
saeculorum saeculis. 

Macte iudex mortuorum, macte rex viventium, 

dexter in parentis arce qui cluis virtutibus, 

omnium venturus inde iustus ultor criminum, 
saeculorum saeculis. 

Te senes et te iuventus, parvulorum te chorus, 

turba matrum virginumque, simplices puellulae, 

voce concordes pudicis perstrepant concentibus 
saeculorum saeculis. 


As translated by Neale and Baker this passage 
begins: 


Of the Father's love begotten, 
Ere the worlds began to be. 


Venantius Honorius Clementianus Fortunatus, the 
“last of the Roman poets’, was born about 530, not 
far from Ravenna. He travelled widely through Cen- 
tral Europe and Gaul as a poet and minstrel. He 
finally settled down at Poitiers, and was ordained 
priest. Several years before the close of the century he 
became Bishop of the city, and died soon after 600. 
... his hymns rise to supreme excellence. They 
combine a deep sincerity and a fervor of poetic feelin 
and religious thought with high dignity, strength an 
skill of expression. They are indeed models of what 
Christian hymns should be... 


His Vexilla Regis Prodeunt, ‘‘The royal standard 
forward goes”’, was originally written as a processional 
hymn, and is so used to-day by the Roman Catholic 
Church on Good Friday. John Mason Neale (Medieval 
Hymns and Sequences, 6 [London, 1863]), calls it ‘‘a 
world famous hymn and one of the grandest in the 
treasury of the Latin Church’’. 

Fortunatus is best known to us through his great 
hymn, Salve, Festa Dies, in the vigorous paraphrase of 
John Ellerton, beginning 

Welcome, happy morning! age to age shall say: 

Hell today is vanquished; heaven is won today! 

Lo! the Dead is living, God for evermore! 


Him, their true Creator, all His works adore. 
Hell today is vanquished; heaven is won today! 


The Latin hymn reads thus: 


Salve, festa dies, toto venerabilis aevo, 
qua Deus infernum vicit et astra tenet, 

nobilitas anni, mensum decus, arma dierum, 
horarum splendor, scripula, puncta fovens. 

Christe, salus rerum, bone conditor atque redemptor, 
unica progenies ex deitate Patris, 

aequalis, concors, socius, cum Patre coaevus, 
quo sumpsit mundus principe principium, 

qui genus humanum cernens mersisse profundo, 
ut hominem eriperes, es quoque factus homo. 

Funeris exsequias pateris, vitae auctor et orbis, 
intras mortis iter dando salutis opem. 

Tristia cesserunt infernae vincula legis, 
expavitque chaos luminis ore premi. 

Pollicitam sed redde fidem, precor, alma potestas; 
tertia lux rediit; surge, sepulte meus. 

Solve catenatas inferni carceris umbras, 
et revoca sursum quidquid ad ima ruit. 

Redde tuam faciem, videant ut saecula lumen, 
redde diem, qui nos te moriente fugit. 


This is a cento from a poem on the Resurrection 
(Tempora florigero rutilant distincta sereno). ‘‘In 
this sweet poem”, says Dr. Philip Schaff*, ‘‘all Nature, 
born anew in the spring, and arranged in the bridal 
garment of hope and promise, welcomes the risen 
Saviour, the Prince of spiritual and eternal life’. In 
the Middle Ages, varying centos were extensively used 
as processionals from Easter to the Ascension. 

Gregory the Great, the first Pope of that name, who 
was born about 550, belonged to an illustrious family 
of Rome. He rose to be Prefect of Rome, in 573. 
On the death of his father, he applied his inherited 
wealth to the founding of monasteries. It is he who, 
seeing English captives for sale in Rome and learning 
whence they came, said, ‘Not Angles but angels’, and 

5A. S. Walpole, Early Latin Hymns, With Introduction and 


Notes, 165 (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1922). 
®Christ in Song, 185 (New York, 1869). 
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induced Pope Pelagius II to send missionaries to them. 
On the death of Pelagius he became Pope. He died 
after a reign of thirteen years, in 604. He revised and 
reformed the liturgy of the Church, and gave his name 
to Gregorian music. He was a prolific writer. Many 
hymns are now assigned to him. Probably by Gregory 
the Great is the Lucis Creator Optime, based on the 
theme of the first day and the creation of light, which 
in Chandler’s translation begins thus: 

Source of light and life divine, 

Thou didst cause the light to shine; 


Thou didst bring Thy sunbeams forth 
O’er Thy new created earth. 


The Latin hymn runs thus: 


Lucis creator optime, 
lucem dierum proferens, 
primordiis lucis novae 
mundi parans originem, 


ne mens, gravata cri- 
mine, 

vitae sit exsul munere, 
dum nil perenne cogitat, 
seseque culpis illigat. 
Caeleste pulset ostium, 
vitale tollat praemium, 
vitemus omne noxium, 
purgemus omne pessi- 


qui mane iunctum vesperi 
diem vocari praecipis, 
taetrum chaos illabitur: 


Approach ye then with faithful hearts sincere, 
And take the pledges of salvation here. 


The Judge Eternal, unto Whom shall bow 
All nations at the last, is with us now. 


This hymn is taken from the Antiphonary of the 
Monastery of Bangor, County Down, Ireland. The 
book, now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, must 
have been written between 680 and 691. The hymn 
is a beautiful sacramental hymn of noble simplicity, 
which, as H. A. Daniel remarks (Thesaurus Hymno- 
logicus, 1. 194 (Leipzig, 1841-1856]), doubtless shows 
that all Christians at that time received the Sacrament 
under both kinds. 
The other hymn, of the seventh or the eighth century, 
is Iesu, Nostra Redemptio: 
tuos captivos redimens, 
victor triumpho nobili 
ad dextram Patris resi- 
dens? 
Ipsa te cogat pietas, 
ut mala nostra superes 


Iesu, nostra redemptio, 
amor et desiderium, 
Deus creator omnium, 
homo in fine temporum, 
quae te vicit clementia 
ut ferres nostra crimina, 


crudelem mortem patiens 
ut nos a morte tolleres, 


parcendo, et voti com- 
potes 


audi preces cum fletibus! 


mum. 


Assigned to Gregory by the Benedictine editors is 
Rex Christe, Factor Omnium. Palmer’s beautiful 
translation begins thus: 

O Christ, our King, Creator, Lord, 
Saviour of all who trust Thy Word, 


To them who seek Thee ever near, 
Now to our praises bend Thine ear. 


We now pass to several anonymous hymns. The 


first is Sancti, venite, Christi corpus sumite. 
Sancti venite, Christi corpus sumite, 
sanctum bibentes, quo redempti, sanguinem, 
salvati Christi corpore et sanguine, 
a quo refecti laudes dicamus Deo, 
hoc sacramento corporis et sanguinis 
omnes exuti ab inferni faucibus. 
Dator salutis, Christus, filius Dei, 
mundum salvavit per crucem et sanguinem. 
Pro universis inmolatus Dominus 
ipse sacerdos exstitit et hostia. 
Lege praeceptum inmolari hostias, 
qua adumbrantur divina mysteria. 
Lucis indultor et salvator omnium 
praeclaram sanctis largitus est gratiam. 
Accedant, omnes pura mente creduli, 
sumant aeternam salutis custodiam. 
Sanctorum custos, rector quoque, Dominus, 
vitae perennis largitor credentibus, 
caelestem panem dat esurientibus, 
de fonte vivo praebet sitientibus. 
Alpha et  ipse Christus Dominus 
venit, venturus, iudicare homines. 


Neale’s translation reads, in part: 
Draw nigh and take the Body of your Lord, 
And drink the holy Blood for you outpoured. 
Offered was He for greatest and for least, 
Himself the Victim and Himself the Priest. 
He that His saints in this world rules and shields, 
To all believers life eternal yields; 
With heavenly bread makes them that hunger 


whole, 
Gives living waters to the thirsty soul. 


inferni claustra penetrans, nos tuo vultu saties. 


Tu esto nostrum gaudium, 
qui es futurum praemium, 
sit nostra in te gloria 

per cuncta semper saecula. 


As translated by John Chandler (1837), the hymn 
begins thus: 


O Christ, our Hope, our heart's Desire, 
Maker and God of all, 

Word in the latter days made flesh, 
Redeemer from the fall, 

How vast the mercy and the love 
Which laid our sins on Thee, 

And led Thee to a cruel death, 
To set Thy people free! 


We may note here that Chandler's translations, 
though somewhat free and in a few instances avoiding 
doctrinal difficulties, hold a foremost place in modern 
hymnals. 

A very well known hymn is the Gloria, Laus et 
Honor of Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans (circiter 760- 
821). There are twelve translations, of which Neale’s 
is perhaps the best known and the most meritorious: 


All Glory, laud and honor 
To Thee, Redeemer, King, etc. 


The Latin text follows: 
Gloria, laus et honor tibi sit, rex Christe, redemptor, 
cui puerile decus promsit Hosanna pium. 
Israel tu rex, Davidis et inclyta proles, 
nomine qui in Domini, rex benedicte, venis. 
Coetus in excelsis te laudat caelicus omnis 
et mortalis homo, cuncta creata simul. 
Plebs Hebraea tibi cum palmis obvia venit: 
cum prece, voto, hymnis adsumus ecce tibi. 
Hi tibi passuro solvebant munia laudis, 
nos tibi regnanti pangimus ecce melos., 
Hi placuere tibi; placeat devotio nostra, 
rex pie, rex clemens, cui bona cuncta placent. 
Gloria, laus et honor tibi sit, rex Christe, redemptor, 
cui puerile decus promsit Hosanna pium. 


This is a processional hymn for Palm Sunday. An old 
legend, now discredited on historical grounds, asserts 
that the Bishop was imprisoned for political reasons in a 
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monastery in Angers, where he wrote this hymn. 
He sang it from the cell window as the King, Louis the 
Pious, passed in the procession on Palm Sunday, in 
821, and gained an immediate release and restoration to 


his see. 

That hymn writing was enjoying a glorious develop- 
ment is attested by the Veni, Creator Spiritus, which 
was probably written by Rabanus Maurus (776- 
856), though it is variously ascribed to Charlemagne, 
St. Ambrose, and Gregory the Great. 


pacemque dones_proti- 
nus, 

ductore sic te praevio 

vitemus omne noxium. 


Da gaudiorum praemia, 
da gratiarum munera, 
dissolve litis vincula, 
adstringe pacis foedera. 
Per te sciamus, da, Pa- 
trem, 
noscamus atque Filium, 
te utriusque Spiritum 
credamus omni tempore. 
Sit laus Patri cum Filio, 
Sancto simul Paraclito, 
nobisque mittat Filius 
charisma Sancti Spiritus. 


Veni, creator Spiritus, 
mentes tuorum visita, 
imple superna gratia 
quae tu creasti pectora, 

ui Paraclitus diceris, 

onum Dei altissimi, 
fons vivus, ignis, caritas, 
et spiritalis unctio. 


Tu septiformis munere, 
dextrae Dei tu digitus, 
tu rite promisso Patris 
sermone ditans guttura, 


accende lumen sensibus, 
infunde amorem cordibus, 
infirma nostri corporis 
virtute firmans perpeti. 


Hostem repellas longius, 


Our translation is by John Cosin (1627): “Come, 
Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,’’ ete. Originally writ- 
ten for Whitsunday, the hymn is appointed for many 
other solemn occasions in liturgical and extraliturgical 
functions as an invocation to the Holy Spirit, as in 
the Order for Ordination. With the exception of the 
Te Deum, probably no other hymn is so extensively 
used in the Church as the Veni, Creator Spiritus. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century an un- 
known writer made a beautiful paraphrase of five of 
the Seven Great Antiphons of Advent which date 
from the eleventh century. This hymn begins Veni, 
Veni Emmanuel; it was translated by John Mason 
Neale (in 1851 and 1861): 

Come, O come, Emmanuel, 
And ransom captive Israel, etc. 

The eighteenth century hymn is accentual; the 
original antiphons were in prose. 

Veni, veni, O oriens! 
Solare nos adveniens, 
noctis depelle nebulas, 
dirasque noctis tenebras. 
Gaude, gaude: Emmanuel 
naseetur pro te, Israel. 
Veni, Clavis Davidica! 
Regna reclude coelica, 
fac iter tutum superum, 
et claude vias inferum. 


Veni, veni Emmanuel! 
Captivum solve Israel, 
qui gemit in exilio, 
rivatus Dei Filio. 
aude, gaude: Emmanuel 
nascetur pro te, Israel. 
Veni, O Jesse virgula! 
Tuos hostis ex ungula, 
de specu tuos Tartari 
educ, et antro barathri. 
Gaude, gaude: Emmanuel Gaude, gaude: Emmanuel 
nascetur pro te, Israel. nascetur pro te, Israel. 
: Veni, veni, Adonai, 
qui populo in Sinai 
legem dedisti vertice, 
in maiestate gloriae. 
Gaude, gaude: Emmanuel 
nascetur pro te, Israel. 


In the Victimae Paschali, ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen 
today"’, translated by Jane Eliza Leeson, we have a 
medieval Easter Sequence, 


Victimae Paschali 

laudes immolent Christiani. 
Agnus redemit oves: 
Christus innocens Patri 


et gloriam vidi resur- 
gentis, 

angelicos testes, 

sudarium et vestes. 


reconsiliavit Surrexit Christus, spes 
eccatores. mea: 
ors et vita duello praecedet vos in Gali- 
conflixere mirando: laeam. 
Dux vitae mortuus Scimus Christum surrex- 
regnat vivus. isse 


a mortuis vere. 


Dic nobis, Maria, 
Tu, nobis, victor 


uid vidisti in via? 
Christi vi- Rex, miserere. 

ventis, Amen. Alleluja. 

A Sequence is a hymn introduced into the Service on 
certain festival days, and recited or sung immediately 
before the Gospel and after the Gradual, whence the 
name, ‘that which follows’. This Sequence is assigned 
to Wipo, of the eleventh century. Twenty-five trans- 
lations of it have been published. The Reverend 
Matthew Britt, in his excellent book, The Hymns of 
the Breviary and Missal (New York 1924), says 
(142-143): 

The beautiful Paschal Sequence sings the praises of 
the risen Christ. For the oe) of treatment it may 
be divided into two parts. The first consists of an ex- 
hortation to all Christians to offer sacrifices of praise to 
Christ the true Paschal Lamb, the Sinless One, Who by 
His immolation on the Cross reconciles sinners to His 
Father. Death and life engage in a most unusual 
combat; the Prince of Life dies, but by His very death 
He triumphs and now reigns in glory. The second part 
is in the form of a dialogue. Mary Magdalene is 
appealed to as a witness of the Resurrection and she 
testifies: ‘I saw the sepulcher of the living Christ, the 
glory of the risen Lord, the witness-angels at the tomb, 
the napkin and the winding sheet”. Then in an ecstacy 
of joy she proclaims to the Apostles: ‘‘Christ my Hope is 
risen, and He shall go before you into Galilee’. It 
concludes with a testimonial of our belief in the Resur- 
rection and a petition for mercy, 

Bernard, a monk of Cluny, born of English parents, 
at Morlaix in Brittany, lived in the twelfth century, 
the contemporary and compatriot of his more illustrious 
namesake of Clairvaux. About 1140 he wrote in 
quantitative verse a long poem of about 3,000 lines, 
called De Contemptu Mundi, ‘‘Renouncing the World”. 
The following three hymns are centos from this poem: 
Hora Novissima, ‘‘The world is very evil, the times are 
waxing late’; Hic Breve Vivitur, ‘Brief life is here our 
portion’; Urbs Sion Aurea, ‘‘Jerusalem the Golden”. 
The Reverend John Mason Neale declares that the 
meter of the original has a ‘‘majestic’’ sweetness, 
while Archbishop Trench, whose taste was equally 
good, comments on its awkwardness and repulsiveness. 
Whatever may be one’s personal opinion of the Latin 
hymn, no one can deny the beauty of Neale’s trans- 
lations. 

The first two stanzas of each of these hymns follow: 

Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt; vigilemus, 

Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter ille supremus, 

imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, aequa coronet, 

recta remuneret, anxia liberet, aethera donet. 

Hic breve vivitur, hic breve plangitur; hic breve 


fletur; 
non breve vivere, non breve plaudere, retribuetur. 


O retributio! stat brevis actio, vita perennis; 
O retributio! caelica mansio stat lue plenis. 
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Urbs Sion aurea, patria lactea, cive decora, 
omne cor obruis, omnibus obstruis et cor et ora. 
Nescio, nescio, quae iubilatio, lux tibi qualis, 

quam socialia gaudia, gloria quam specialis. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, born in 1091, came from a 
noble family of Fontaine, in Burgundy. He became a 
monk in 1113 and later was made first Abbot of Clair- 
vaux. He died in 1153. Archbishop Trench describes 
him as “a stayer of popular commotions, queller of 
heresies, umpire between princes and kings and coun- 
sellor of Popes’. To him is generally ascribed the long 
poem entitled Iesu, Dulcis Memoria, ‘‘Jesus! the very 
thought of Thee with sweetness fills the breast’’. 

The complete hymn in the Benedictine edition’ of 
Bernard’s works contains forty-eight stanzas. Many 
centos, including the above, and Iesu, Rex Admirabilis, 
“O Jesus, King most Wonderful’, and Iesu, Dulcedo 
Cordium, ‘‘Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts’, have 
been translated frequently. The Iesu, Dulcis Memoria 
has been universally accorded a place among the 
greatest hymns of the Church. Selected stanzas of the 
larger hymn follow: 

Iesu! spes paenitentibus: 
quam pius es petentibus: 
quam bonus te quaeren- 


tibus, 
sed quid invenientibus? 
Iesu! dulcedo cordium, 
fons vivus, lumen men- 
tium, 
excedens omne gaudium, 
et omne desiderium. 


Iesu! dulcis memoria, 
dans vera cordis gaudia, 
sed super mel et omnia 
eius dulcis praesentia. 


Nil canitur suavius, 
auditur nil iucundius, 
nil cogitatur dulcius, 
quam Iesus, Dei filius. 


Another masterpiece appeared in the twelfth century 
in Veni, Sancte Spiritus, ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost, in love’, 
a Sequence for Whitsunday, known in medieval times 
as ‘The Golden Sequence’. 


O lux beatissima, 
reple cordis intima 
tuorum fidelium. 
Sine tuo numine 
nihil est in homine, 
nihil est innoxium. 
Lava quod est sordidum, 
riga quod est aridum, 
sana quod est saucium, 
flecte quod est rigidum, 
in aestu temperies, fove quod est frigidum, 
in fletu solatium. ‘rege quod est devium. 

Da tuis fidelibus, 

in te confidentibus, 

sacrum septenarium. 

Da virtutis meritum, 

da salutis exitum, 

da perenne gaudium. 


This hymn is probably by Pope Innocent III (1161~ 
1216). To-day it is represented by forty translations. 
Critics justly regard this as one of the greatest master- 
pieces of sacred Latin poetry. Dr. Gihr says’: 


The Sequence for Whitsunday can have come but 
from a heart wholly inflamed with the Holy Ghost... . 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
et emitte caelitus 
lucis tuae radium. 
Veni, pater pauperum, 
veni, dator munerum, 
veni, lumen cordium, 
consolator optime, 
dulcis hospes animae, 
dulce refrigerium, 

in labore requies, 


Only the soul buried in deep recollection can suspect 
and taste the wealth of deep thought and affections 
7By J. Mabillon, in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, Series I, 


Volume 184, 1318-1319 (Paris, 1869). 
*The Holy 


rifice of the Mass, 464. 


this Pentecostal hymn contains, and that, too, in a form 
remarkable as much for beauty as for brevity. 

The Finita Iam Sunt Proelia, ‘‘The strife is o'er, the 
battle done!’’, an Easter hymn, also belongs (Neale 
thinks) to the twelfth century. 

Passing to the thirteenth century we find the Dies 
Irae, by Thomas de Celano, translated, ‘‘Day of wrath, 
that day of mourning’’, etc. 

The following excerpts contain stanzas one to three, 
and the last. 

Dies irae, dies illa, 
solvet saeclum in favilla, 
teste David cum Sibylla. 


per sepulchra regionum, 
coget omnes ante thro- 
num. 


Iacrimosa dies illa, 
qua resurget ex favilla 
iudicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus: 
Ruba mirum spargens so- pie Iesu, Domine, 

num dona nobis requiem. 

At the beginning of the present century there were at 
least 234 recorded English translations of this world- 
famous hymn. It was composed probably as a Se- 
quence for the first Sunday in Advent. The exquisite 
beauty of the original has ever lured translators, but 
all admit that no adequate translation has yet ap- 
peared. The Reverend S. W. Duffield, who tried six 
versions, says the last has not carried him ‘‘one inch” 
beyond the first. A much condensed, though admir- 
able, translation is found in Sir Walter Scott's Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. 

From the thirteenth century we also have the anony- 
mous Surrexit Christus Hodie, ‘‘Jesus Christ is risen 
today, Alleluia”’. 
Surrexit Christus hodie 
humano pro solamine, 
mortem qui passus pridie 
miserrimo pro homine. 
Mulieres ad tumulum 
dona ferunt aromatum, 


quaerentes Iesum domi- 
num, 
qui est salvator hominum, 
album cernentes angelum Gloria tibi, Domine, 
annunciantem gaudium, qui surrexisti e morte, 
Laudetur Sancta Trinitas, 
Deo dicamua gratias. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
quando Iudex est venturus, 
cuncta stricte discussurus! 


Mulieres o tremulae, 

in Galilaeam pergite, 
discipulis hoc dicite, 
quod surrexit rex gloriae. 
Petro, dehinc et ceteris 
apparuit apostolis. 

In hoc pascali gaudio 
benedicamus Domino. 


From the fifteenth century we have the O Amor 
Quam Ecstaticus, assigned to Thomas a Kempis, who 
died in 1471. This hymn has been translated “O 
Love, how deep, how broad, how high’’. It is a Christ- 
mas song, and a cento from a longer poem. From the 
fifteenth century we also have the anonymous Gloriosi 
Salvatoris, ‘‘To the Name of our Salvation’, which 
appeared first in 1496. 

This brings us to the close of the medieval period. 
Latin now ceases to be the language general in use in 
the Church, except in the Roman Catholic branch. 
Some good hymns have been written in Latin in 
modern times. A few have made wide appeal, es- 
pecially the Adeste, Fideles, ‘Come hither, ye faithful, 
triumphantly sing”’, of the seventeenth or the eighteenth 
century. 
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Adeste, fideles, 
laeti triumphantes; 
yenite, venite, 


gloria, gloria 
in excelsis Deo! 
Venite adoremus, venite 


in Bethlehem; adoremus, 
natum videte venite adoremus Domi- 
regem angelorum. num. 


Venite adoremus, venite a- Ergo qui natus 


doremus, : die hodierna, 
venite adoremus Domi- Iesu, tibi sit gloria; 
num. Patris aeterni 


Verbum caro factum! 


Cantet nunc Jo 
Venite adoremus, venite 


chorus angelorum; 


cantet nunc aula caeles- adoremus, 
tium, venite adoremus Domi- 
num. 


But in the main our modern hymns are written 
directly in the vernacular. 

Thus we have seen that the influence of the early and 
medieval Church on the hymnology of to-day is very 
great. The inheritance is large, its value beyond 
calculation. It is well for us to preserve this spiritual 


heritage of the past. 
Senior Hicu ScHoo., 


New WALTER N. Myers 


REVIEWS 


The Story of the World’s Literature. By John Macy. 
New York: Boni and Liveright (1925). Pp. xxiv + 
613. Illustrated. $5.00. 

The volume entitled The Story of the World's 
Literature, by Mr. John Macy, is a historical and 
critical excursion through the world’s literature, 
undertaken by a well-known American literary critic. 
It is divided into four parts: I. The Ancient World 
(1-161); II. The Middle Ages (163-200); III. Modern 
Literature Before the Nineteenth Century (201- 
340); IV. The Nineteenth Century and To-day (341- 
559). There follow an extensive Bibliography, ar- 
ranged chapter by chapter (§65~592), and a full Index 
(595-613). 

In Part I, after discussing The Making of Books, 
The Beginnings of Literature, The Mysterious East, 
and Jewish Literature (3-69), the author devotes the 
remaining nine chapters (V-XIII, 70-161) to Greek 
literature and Latin literature, as follows: V. Greek 
History and Historians (70-78); VI. Greek Epic 
Poetry (79-87); VII. Greek Lyric Poetry (88-103); 
VIIL. Greek Drama (104-112); LX. Greek Philosophy, 
Oratory and Other Prose (113-130); X. Roman History 
and Historians (131-137); XI. Latin Epic Poetry 
(138-142); XII. Latin Dramatic, Philosophie and 
Lyric Poetry (143~191); XIII. Latin Prose (155~161). 

In such a fleeting sketch, only the greatest. writers 
can receive more than the barest mention, On the 
whole Mr. Macy has used commendable discrimi- 
Nation. Quite properly Homer takes up most of the 
chapter on Greek Epic Poetry, while the corresponding 
(though smaller) chapter on Latin Epic Poetry is 
given over entirely to Vergil, whom our author treats 
with special fervor, regarding him as ‘‘the commanding 
genius in Latin literature’ (142). Among the most 
interesting and instructive parts of this section are 
those passages in which is traced the influence of 
classical writers and literary forms on later European 


literature, e. g. the formal relationship of the English 
ode to the Pindaric (96), and the continuity of contact 
between Greek tragedy, sometimes through New 
Comedy and Seneca, and modern classic drama (111- 
112). Especially laudable is the sketch of the four-fold 
development of the Theocritean pastoral (99-101) 
into the short idyll (e. g. Spencer's Shepheards Calen- 
der), the pastoral drama (Tasso’s Aminta and Ben 
Jonson’s Sad Shepherd), the pastoral prose romance 
(Sannazaro’s Arcadia and Sidney's Arcadia), and the 
pastoral dirge (Milton’s Lycidas and Shelley’s Ado- 
nais). 

In a book of such scope, written by one man, absolute 
perfection is hardly to be expected. It does seem, 
however, that some of the more apparent errors could 
have been avoided by friendly proof-reading. It is 
exceeding the truth, certainly, to say (84) that ‘The 
Odyssey concludes the story of the siege of Troy, its 
capture by the trick of the wooden horse; and then 
narrates the travels and adventures of Odysseus. . ."’ 
It is, at least, a little too dogmatic to designate Hesiod 
as “A poet as fabulous as Homer..." (86) about 
whom ‘‘we do not know any more. ..than we do about 
Homer" (87). Sometimes Mr. Macy's propensity to be 
startling and epigrammatic overreaches itself, as, for 
example, when he speaks of the Pontifex Maximus as 
“a sort of Secretary of State’’ (15), or when he climac- 
tically calls the genial Herodotus ‘‘a sceptic’’ (71). 
We do know pretty well what the historians who came 
after Polybius wrote, even though we do not have 
their works intact (76). 

But we should not be captious. Taken as a whole 
the book is good. If it is not always polished in its 
style, it is never dull; on the contrary, it is exceedingly 
companionable reading. It belongs to that increasing 
number of frequently despised (though far from despic- 
able) books which give us outlines of world-culture. 
If we keep in mind the fact that they are outlines, we 
need not pass them by adunco naso. 

I shall close this notice by quoting the passage with 
which Mr. Macy ends his account of ancient liter- 
ature (160-161); it will afford a good idea of his 
wholesome respect for the classical languages: 

...We can no more get along without words of Latin 
origin than we can live without a head on our shoulders. 
It is true that English has been effectively, even 
beautifully, used by writers who have not studied 
Latin. But it is also true that most of the great modern 
writers have had at least a schoolboy’s acquaintance 
with the classics, a little knowledge of Greek and Latin 
meanings, of the root-sense of words. No doubt much 
of the old-fashioned schoolroom drill in the classics was 
dry and fruitless, and there were many unimaginative 
pedants who could read Latin verse at sight and yet 
never learned to think clearly or to write their own 
language skillfully. Nevertheless, those who are 
trying to banish from the schools even the poor smatter- 
ing of Latin that the ordinary pupil can get are render- 
ing no service to education. Macaulay defined the 
true scholar as a man who reads Plato with his feet on 
the fender. This defines not only the scholar but the 
lover of literature who reads for pleasure; and the sense 
of pleasure, not the solemn obligation of self-im- 
provement, is the real motive for reading. Whether or 
not Macaul«,’'s ideal scholar exists in this world, there 
is still an audience to whom the classics speak in 
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translation. Let us not call Latin a dead language; it 
has a double immortality, in its modern linguistic 
children and in its imperishable patrician self. Rome is 
still the eternal city. 


Brown UNIVERSITY Joun W. Spaetn, Jr. 


Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit. Von Hermann 
Dessau. Zweiter Band, Erste Abteilung. Die 
Kaiser von Tiberius bis Vitellius. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung (1926). 14 Marks. 

In a volume of 400 pages Professor Hermann Dessau 
has carried forward his history of the Roman Empire 
from the accession of Tiberius to the death of Vitellius, 
or, to be more exact, to the supression of the revolt of 
Civili; in 70 A. D'. Of the five chapters, numbered 
VII to XI in continuation of the numeration of Volume 
1, the first four are devoted to Tiberius and his three 
successors in the principate, one to each; the fifth 
treats the events of the years 68 and 69 A. D. The 
subject-matter is almost exclusively the political 
history of the period, including the character of the 
Emperors and their advisors, the relations of princeps 
and senate, conspiracies, persecutions, intrigues, wars 
and frontier problems, in short, the scope of history as 
we see it in Tacitus. Some attempt, however, is made 
to throw light upon the general tone of society in Rome 
by an occasional digression into the lives of figures of 
other than political significance, but the author seems 
rather to apologize for such digressions from the course 
of political events. The outstanding characteristic of 
the work is its painstaking accuracy. It is written 
with a full mastery of the sources and modern liter- 
ature, with scholarly detachment and ripe judgment. 
These qualities, together with its extensive scale, 
place this history in the forefront of all modern treat- 
ments of the Roman Empire. Sources and modern 
literature have been cited only where it has seemed 
necessary to support an unfamiliar interpretation or to 
do justice to a point of view from which the author 
feels obliged to differ. Professor Dessau's view of the 
principate as a monarchy, set forth in the preceding 
volume, determines his attitude towards the consti- 
tutional history of the period. 

The judgment pronounced upon Tiberius (85), 
“Er war wohl nicht zum Herrscher geboren, oder in 
fanfzig Jahren der Horigkeit dafur verdorben"’, will 
probably find wide acceptance, but perhaps not so 
many will agree that Caligula showed no true symp- 
toms of insanity in his actions, and that his conduct is 
entirely explicable in the light of his youthful environ- 
ment (133-134). Of utmost importance for appreciat- 
ing an historian of this period is a knowledge of his 
estimate of his chief authority, Tacitus. His own 
view Professor Dessau reveals in connection with his 
treatment of Tacitus’s characterization of Tiberius 
(95-103). In Tacitus he finds the conscientious histo- 
rian combined with the dramatic poet. But, says 
Professor Dessau, while Tacitus consciously strove to 
awaken in his audience the emotions which he himself 
experienced and to recreate for them the picture he 
himself saw, he never at any time transgressed the 
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boundary which separates poetry from history, that is, 
he restricted himself, in so far as his material 1s con- 
cerned, to what he believed to be reliable information. 
That he was an admirer of the great days of the Senate 
under the Republic, that he felt keenly its decline, and 
that he was sorely distressed at the conduct of rulers 
who abused their power to demean that body are 
truths indeed, but that they caused Tacitus to attempt 
to distort the truth is an erroneous belief. At times 
Tacitus displays undue credulity; at times his search 
for brevity makes him obscure; again, his rhetorical 
training and the fact that his works were meant to be 
read aloud have caused him to misplace his emphasis so 
that his dramatic conclusions are at times more effec- 
tive than accurate. This latter criticism applies, for 
example, to his characterization of Tiberius at the 
conclusion of Book 6 of the Annales, where he omits 
absolutely all the good qualities and the extenuating 
circumstances which, we find, he has faithfully re- 
corded in the course of the narrative. Professor Dessau 
concludes (103): ‘‘Wir werden uns weder in unserm 
Urteil ber Tiberius noch werden wir in unserm Urteil 
uber Tacitus selbst durch Tacitus’ Urteil uber Tiberius 
beirren lassen”’. 

Another literary figure, one whose lifetime falls 
within the period covered by this volume, does not 
meet with a very favorable opinion. This is Seneca the 
Younger, whose life and work are subjected to keen 
analysis (241-252). The verdict is that he was a 
writer of real and outstanding merit, not a bad man, 
not overly ambitious, not one who used his influence 
with Nero for unjustifiable ends, but no real philoso- 
pher or independent thinker, essentially a courtier and 
man of the world, avarice being his greatest vice and 
abstinence from serious wrongdoing his greatest virtue. 

The second part of Volume 2 will contain a chapter 
on the lands and people of the Empire in the first 
century, as well as the notes, additions, and indices to 
Volumes 1 and 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN A. E. R. Boak 


THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 


The Washington Classical Club is bringing to a 
close a series of interesting meetings. In November, 
Mrs. Mitchell Carroll, President of the Washington 
Branch of the Art and Archaeology League, and 
Lecturer on Archaeology at The George Washington 
University, presented, by means of lantern-slides and 
illuminating description, an alluring picture of Athens 
and its environs. In December, Professor C. W. E. 
Miller, of The Johns Hopkins University, President of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, out- 
lined his ‘‘Direct Method” of teaching Greek to be- 
ginners by putting Aristophanes into their hands at 
the outset. He delighted his audience with readings 
from Aristophanes which were all too short. In 
February, Professor Charles Knapp read an impressive 
paper entitled Scholarship: What the Scholar Should 
and Should Not Do. The whole duty of a scholar, he 
declared, is to search for truth, which is of such sur- 
passing value that the search, though it achieves only 
slight success, or even ends in (apparent) failure, 
gives dignity and worth to life. 

Maser C. Hawes, Corresponding Secretary 
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